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EDITORIAL NOTES. On Monday last the Worshipful Company of 


Farriers held a meeting at the Mansion House under 


At the Council Meeting held on ‘Tuesday last, the presidency of the Lord Mayor, to further the 
Professor McCall was unanimously elected President | Scheme of examination and registration we have 
for the ensuing year. The Professor would have | previously described. In this issue we publish a 
been elected some years since had he not decided | full report of the meeting, which was most suecessful 
to decline the honor until he could clearly see his and encouraging. As was pointed out by one 
way to devoting the time necessary to fully carry speaker, the Company is just reaching its greatest 
out the duties. As far as senority goes he is en- difficulties. The practical working body—the 
titled to the position, but he has far higher claims Registration Committee—-is now to be appointed, 
than this. He has been a leading man in the pro- and it will have to frame rules and regulations, to 
fession ever since he founded the Glasgow Veteri- organise examinat ions, and to carry out all the prac- . 
nary College, which was incorporated in 1863. He tical details of the scheme. Upon the acceptance by 
is the oldest Veterinary teacher on the active list, the trade and the public of these measures will de- 
and possesses, in addition to the highest scientific pend the SUCCESS OF failure of the scheme. ‘Tact and 
attainments, a clear, cool head and an impartial | Caution — will be necessary, but we believe that 
judgment which render him specially fitted for the. success Is certain because the guiding minds ot the 
Presidential Office. Professor McCall has not writ- | Farriers’ Company are free from any sentimental 
ten much, but his literary contributions —notably a, notions, and fully alive to the difficulties they have 
recent one on Pleuro-pneumonia—make us regret | face. <A point not to be lost sight of and which 


e. that we are not more often favoured by writings Ws referred to by more than one speaker at the 
5 which show in a marked degree two such valuable , Meeting is, that all the bad work now to be seen can- 
not fairly be credited to the farrier, ‘Too often he 


ill characteristics as lucidity and thoroughness. 
works to orders, carrying out the instructions given 


chim by ignorant stablemen or conceited amateurs, 


The election of Vice-Presidents resulted in three It is necessary to educate the shoeing-smith, but 
new men being added to the Council--Messrs. Mal- it is equally necessary to try and obtain for the art 
ne. colm, Rutherford and Walters. ‘They are all men What one speaker happily deseribed as “an intolli- 
of eminence, well known to the whole profession, gent public appreciation.” If authors would but 
and will certainly stregthen the body which has ~ cease from troubling and the inventor be at rest, 
elected them. The most notable event at this 0Ur Shoeing-smiths would do less harm, When the 
election was a proposal by Sir Henry Simpson to best of them have been picked out by the Farriers’ 


elect the retiring President as a Vice-President. For Company, and certified as knowing their business, it 
this innovation Sir Henry gave his reasons, and the may be hoped that the horse-owner and his servant 
: will refrain from “orders” and treat the workman 


end he wished to attain will be commended by W! 
| » ar ye 
ause the Presi- he deserves-—as a skilled artizan who may be 


hire 


and. 


If by any ec 


every thoughtful man. 


dent be prevented from attending his duties de- 


volve upon one of the vice-presidents. and conse- 
quently it is desirable that these officers should pos- 
sess some experience which would assist them in 


properly carrying out their duties.- Of course the 
best men would be past-presidents or old members | 


This is just what the vice-presidents 
They are, with few exceptions. inex- 


of Council. 
are not. 


perienced men, and our custom of electing them | 
renders it almost certain they will remain so. Sir 
Henry Simpson’s proposal was not adopted, but he | 
has indicated a weak spot. The oflice of Vice- 


President ought to be second only in honour and 
importance to that of President, and it should be 
filled not by the aspirants for Council, but by men 
who by long service have obtained the necessary 
eXperience and tact to preside over a Council meet- 
ing When their services may be required. 


trusted to do his duty in a proper manner, No doubt 
‘some time must clapse before the public rise to the 
point of “intelligent appreciation.” is almost 
melancholy to hear a gentleman of acknowleged 
‘eminence in the horse world describe lorse-shoeing 
as “merely nailing abit of iron to the circumference 
of the hoof.” This authority would probably describe 
the game of cricket as “knocking a leather ball 
about with a piece of wood,” or he might say that 
drawing was “making marks on paper with a 
He seems totally oblivious of the fact that 
brains are required, and that manual dexterity only » 
results from natural aptitude and Jong practice. 
Verily the Farriers” Company have much to do he- 
‘fore the farriers’ art attains its proper position at the 
hands of the workman and in the eye of the horse. 
owner. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


STRANGULATED INGUINAL HERNIA 
REDUCTION BY TAXIS. 
By R. C. Irvine, 


On Tuesday, May 27th, I was called to a bay cob 
gelding showing symptoms of colic. As it had just 
been dosed with a“ gripe drink,” the composition 
of which | did not know, | decided to wait further 
development. The pulse was 45, the pain slight 
but continuous. 

At 7 p.m., nearly an hour after the first signs of 
uneasiness, I found the animal in just about the 
same condition, and then made a more minute ex- 
amination, On the near side I found a swelling 
in the scrotal region about the size of a large orange. 
It was not very hard, and although tender to the 
touch could not be called painful. | administered 
chloral. 

By ten o’clock the pulse had risen to 60 per 
minute and was becoming hard. General signs of 
pain were aggravated, and the hernia had increased 
in size and was more tender when handled. The 
scrotum, prepuce, and inside the thighs were covered 
with sweat. I gave a large dose of chloral. and de- 
cided that some attempt at reduction must be made. 
About another hour elapsed before I had secured the 
assistance of my partner and returned with chloro- 
form, hobbles, «e. 

We found the cob lying on the off side, well under 
the influence of chloral. The hernia was by this time 
nearly as large as a child’s head, and could be easily 
traced forwards and upwards to the inguinal ring. 
As the chloral rendered the horse quite quiet we em- 
ployed no chloroform. The two fore legs and the 
right hind were placed in the hobbles, the cob was 
fixed on his back, and packed up with straw to 
maintain him in that position. A rope was placed 
on the near hind and passed through a ring in the 
wall. so as to keep it extended and abducted as 
much as would be necessary. Whilst my partner 
manipulated the enlargement I, with my hand in the 
rectum, pressed gently against the portion of intes- 
tine connected with that in the ring. It felt like 
a somewhat tense band, fixed at one extremity. I 
avoided any forcible traction, using merely such 
pressure as could be applied by the fingers through 
the wall of the rectum. The first indication of 
success was a gurgling of gas escaping into the abdo- 
men, and then a gradual yielding which terminated 
suddenly inmy losing touch of the portion of intestine. 
This occurred at the moment that my partner ex- 
claimed “it is gone.” The reduction was followed 
by a short struggle on the part of the cob, and then 
by quietude. He lay quiet for about three hours, 
until the effects of the chloral had passed off. 1 had 
allowed him to resume his position on his side but I 
had kept the hobbles on. About four o’clock I re- 
moved the hobbles and let him up. 

Next day (Wednesday) the cob seemed tolerably 
free from pain—the only sign indicating disturbance 
being a pulse of 60. On Wednesday night I was a 


little anxious as the pulse still stood at 60. The 
left scrotum was distended to the extent of the dia- 
meter of a small orange but the stableman said that 
was about its usual size —‘‘ it was always full there.” 
It was a little tender when handled, and slight per- 
spiration still bedewed the scrotum and inside of 
near thigh. 

On the third day, although there was no increase 
of local pain, the pulse rose a little, and the cob 
seemed to me to have a rather anxious look. Up to 
this time he had not been allowed any solid food, but 
had taken moderate quantities of oatmeal gruel. 
The bowels had only acted twice since the illness 
commenced. On this day an enema was given with 
good effect. Inthe evening 1 was much alarmed by 
the pulse rising to 80 and becoming hard. I again 
resorted to chloral and was pleased to find by mid- 
night that the pulse had fallen to 60. 

On the fourth day the pulse fell to 48. The cob 
showed more inclination to move about the loose 
box, and was allowed a small quantity of mash and 
oats which, however, was not eaten with any 
appetite. 

On the fifth day the pulse remained 48 per minute 
and no change of any importance occurred. 

On the sixth day the pulse fell to forty and the 
appetite revived a little. Five minutes’ walking 
exercise was allowed. 

Gradual improvement then followed, and now —on 
the ninth day, the cob seems himself again and the 
local condition remains unaltered. 

The interest of the case seems to me to centre in 
the fact of the animal being a gelding. 1 describe 
it as Inguinal hernia, but the word Scrotal would be 
quite as truly descriptive. That the cob had a 
a narrow escape of death is, I think, evidenced by 
the rise of the pulse on the third day to 80. 

What are the chances in these cases of success 
attending a radical operation? Perhaps some prac- 
titioner might give us his experience. 


FOREIGN BODY IN COW’S STOMACH, 
By F. W. M.R.C.V.S. 


Being called to a roan cow, which I was told was 
off her feed, and giving very little milk, 1 found 
her suffering from symptoms of inligestion, and 
treated her accordingly. In a few days she had 
so far improved that my visits were discontinued. 
Ten days after 1 was called in again. as she was 
worse than before; 1 adopted the same treatment 
(viz.) a saline purge and afterwards tonics. she soon 
appeared much better, and I left off attending her. 

Nearly two months after this my attention was 
again called to the same animal, when I found a 
large abscess upon the thorax, between the arni and 
chest, from which was extracted a shoe maker s aw 
pointed at each end, which I still have in my pos 
session. No doubt the symptoms of indigestion. 
were intimately connected with the passage of the 
awl from the stomach, as she has never been ailing 
since to my knowledge. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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FRACTURE OF THE PUBIS. 


Iwas called on ‘Thursday to see a cab horse which 


had been knocked down the day before in a col- | 


lision. With great difficulty it had been led home 
—a distance of two miles—and placed in slings. 
In a few hours it was unable to sustain its weight 
on the hind legs and so the practitioner in atten- 
dance let the animal down without removing the 
slings from under it. His diagnosis was—fracture ; 
and his advice—slaughter. As an action at law 
was probable I was called in to give another opin- 
ion before the horse was killed. 
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and thus indicative of its position, The abnormal 
abductability of the limb suggested fracture of the 
femur, but of course is also permitted by a fracture 
of the pubis which releases the pubio-femoral 
ligament. 


W. 


Royal College 
Of Veterinary Surgeons. 


FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATION. 
An examination for the above degree was held in the 


I found the patient—an aged brown mare—lying 
down on the off side. ‘The pulse and respiratory 
movements were much accelerated. By means of the 
sling the mare was lifted, and found to be incapable 
of supporting herself on her hind legs. With the 
help of the slings sufficient weight was placed upon 
the near hind leg to retain the hind quarters in 
position for examination. No weight was sustained 
on the off hind, the mascles of which, in the femoral 
region, were swollen and painful. The vulva was 
also much swollen. There was no deformity of 
the pelvic bones, and no crepitus could be detected 
on moving the injured limb. Examination per 
rectum failed to indicate the seat of fracture. Ab- 
duction of the off hind leg gave evidence of some con- 
dition which permitted much more than the normal 
degree of motion. Considering the absolute powerless- 
ness of the limb, the swelling inthe femoral region and 
the excessive motion permitted on abducting the leg, 
a diagnosis of fracture of the upper portion of the 


Glasgow Veterinary College, on Monday, May 26th, 
when the following gentlemen were admitted Fellows of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

C. Phillips, Esy., A.V.D.,  Piershill 

J. A. Dewar, Esq., Aberdeen 

A. J. Haslam, Esq., A.V.D., Athlone 

A. W. Mason, Esq., Leeds 

R. Rurnervorn, 
Secretary to Board of Eraminers. 


At meetings of the Board of Examiners held in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, on and between May 21st 
and 29th, the following gentlemen passed their 
final examination and were admitted Members of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons : 


VETERINARY — 


Mr. P. J. Austin, Glasgow 
J. Borrowman, Glasgow 


femur was adopted, and the mare was killed. 

A post-mortem examination showed this diagnosis 
to be erroneous, the femur was intact. |The symp- 
toms and post-mortem appearances taught me a 
lesson that I hope may be useful to others which is 
my reason for offering these notes on the case. 

The dead animal was laid on _ its back, the con- 
tents of the abdominal cavity removed, the skin re- 
flected from the symphysis and inner aspect of thigh 
Cutting down on the hip-joint and femur showed 
that bone uninjured but extravasation of blood into 
all the tissues round about indicated the seat of 
injury. On moving the limb the abnormal degree 
of motion seen during life was at once accounted 
for as the pubis yielded, disclosing a fracture ex- 
tending throughout its symphysis. Inside the pelvis 
all the tissues were stained and thickened by in- 
flammatory exudation and extravasation of blood — | 
the bladder, uterus and vagina being most exten- | 
sively implicated. Probably had the animal been | 
a gelding I should have detected the fracture when | 
I examined per rectum, but in this case the inter- | 
position of the swollen vagina and other tissues 
between the rectum and_ the fractured bone 
quite concealed any sign of the injury. 1 could 
not examine per vaginam owing to the swollen and 
painful condition of the parts, but in the lightof the | 
post-mortem lesions I have since thought that this — 
very swelling ought to have suggested to me the 
probability of its being directly due to the fracture, 


A. Campbell, Newtonards, Co, Down 
W. H. Davidson, Ibrox, Lanarkshire 
P. Gillespie, Strathbungo, Lanarkshire 
W. M. Hutchinson, Markethill, Armagh 
T. Jarvie, Wishaw 

J. Kirk, Dumfries 

A. Renfrew, Hurlet, Renfrew 

J. Thompson, Ballnahineh, Co, Down 
J. K. Thompson, Londonderry 

S. R. Thompson, Dundrod, Antrim 
A. Veitch, Prestwick, Ayr 

G. Waddell, Glasgow 


Dick 
Mr, J. Aikin, Neweastle 
W. Ackroyd, Halifax 
A. Breakell, Garstang, Lancashire 
C. Byner, Staplecross, Sussex 
Bowman, Edinburgh 
L. H. Fairer, Kirby Stephen 
©. E. Gray, Portobello 
J. Higginson, Shrewsbury 
R. Milne, Cupar, Fife 
A. Paterson, Ballater, Aberdeenshire 
R. G. Robertson, Dunfermline 
D. Stranaghan, Belfast 
W. Sherriff, Hawick 
G. Sinclair, Bathgate 
W. Weston, Grantham 


” 


” 


New 

Mr. J. W. Bate, Sutton, Cheshire 
F. Cosgrove, Chester 
W. Kendall, Barrow-in- Furness 


” 


” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| ” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
| 
| 
A 
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Mr. J. Lindsay, 
A. McGregor, 
E. Murray, 

J. H. Parker, 


” 
” 
” 


Kelso 

Criett 

Driffield, Yorkshire 
Leadgate, Durham 

C. Ward, Penrith 


The following gentlemen passed their Second Ex- 
ainination :— 


Dick CoLLEGE— 


V. Banks 

Brown 

. Burnfield + 

. Baxter 

N. Carmichael 
Davidson * 
. S. Davidson 

. Eve 

Griffith 

Garvic 

. Henderson 

. Hoggan * 
W. Hamilton 

J. W. Hudson 

R. Holmes 


New 


Mr. 


” 


Guiascow CoLLEGE— 
Mr. 


” 


The following gentlemen 


G. W. Balfour 
J. Carpenter 
J. Connochie * 
Eagleshaw 

M. Fitzgibbon * 
C. Haywood * 


*% 


A. Campbell 

R. Campbell 

J. Douglas 

E. Dunn 

J. Forrest 

J. A. Gilruth + 
A. Greenhill 

A. Hamilton * 
C. T. Holmes 

J. E. Johnstone 


amination :— 
Dick 


Mr. 


” 


G. Ashe 

W. Blanchard 

R. Beilby 

P. Dardis * 
W. Doyle 

R. N., Flannery 
J. A. Hepburn 
C. Hay 

T. Healy + 
P. Kearney 
J. Little 

F. McRoberts 
J. McIntosh 
A. McFarlane * 


New 


J. M. Arthur 

E. W. Anderton 
O. C. Bradley + 
G. Ellis 

J. Evans 

A. P. Gribben 

G. W. Hewetson 
G. B. Holden 


Mr. G. Jarrett 
J. Ker 

P. Mullane 
J. Pringle 
A. Pottie 
M. Pottie 
J. Paton 
W. Pye 

J. Park 


D. Ritchie 
W. Sturdy 
W. Stewart 
-E. Thurburn 


R. E. Johnstone 
J. A. Lyons 

J. H. Siddle 
W. Sime 

A. A. Todd 

J. M. Young 


Mr. J. A. Jordan 

F. J. Lennox 
T. F. McDonald 
W. Marshall 

S. Martin 

J. W. Neill 

W. Packmann 
S. C. Pottie 
J.D. Walker 


passed their First 


' Mr. C. R. Neale 


» 
»  W. Robertson 
(Edin.) 


G. W. Sturgess 
J. W. Senior 
P. L. Smyth 
R. Stordy 

W. Scott 

S. R. Tufts 

»  F.W. Taylor 
T. Threekeld 
A. F. Walshe 
W. Walker 


R. 
F. B. Pearson 
H. Percival 

» 4. Plant 
C. 5S. Smith 
E. H. Stent 
G.M. Williams 
E. E. Wood 


G. A. Thomson. 


* 


t 
W. J. Richardson 


* 


Ex- 


T. Hutchinson 


* 


Guiascow CoLLEGE— 


Mr. R. Aitkenhead Mr. J. McDougall 
» A. Crabb * 4, %J. McKie * 
»  W. Dawson * | » W.McMurray * 
» 9d. Furniss * A. MeNairn + 
» 9. Gillies | » J. E. Pottie 
 D. Hamilton | 5,  W.O. Robertson 
»  G. Irvine  D. Stewart 
» A. Jackson | 4, G. Steuart 
»  D. Lochead | Waddington 

J. M. Mark 


Marked thus * passed with great credit. 
» very great credit. 


R. Rurwerrorp, F.R.C.V.S., 
Secretary to Board of Examiners. 


MEETING OF COUNCIL. 


A Special Meeting of Council was held at the 
College, 10, Red Lion Square, W.C., on Tuesday, 3rd 
of June, for the purpose of approving and passing 
the new regulations as to the Matriculation Exami- 
nation, and also for the election of a President, six 
Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and Registrar. Professor 
Axe, president, in the chair. There were present, 
Sir I. Fitz-Wygram, Bart., Sir H. Simpson; Pro- 
fessors Walley, Williams, McCall, Pritchard, Duguid, 
and Penberthy; Messrs. Briggs, Woods, Lambert, 
Wilson, Mulvey, ‘l'aylor, Cartledge, Kidd, Simeocks, 
Fleming, Greaves, Simpson, Cox. Wragg, Whittle. 
Barford, Hunting, and Trigger. 

The Matriculation scheme was first considered, 
but we must hold over the report of this till next 
week, 

On the business of the election being 1eached, 
Mr.Wm. Hunting proposed that Professor McCall be 
elected as President for the ensuing year; Mr. Cart- 
ledge seconded the proposal, and it was accepted 
unanimously. 

The President addressing Professor McCall, con- 
gratulated him on his election and expressed a hope 
that his year of office might be as pleasant as that 
which had passed during his own tenure of the chair. 

Professor McCall then took the chair, and thanked 


| 


the retiring President for his kind wishes. He also, 
in a few words to the Council, acknowledged the 
| honor conferred upon him, and said he should never 
lose sight of the fact that the position entailed duties 
‘and responsibilities, and that no want of effort on 
‘his part should cause those duties to be neglected. 
He only asked that the kind consideration and 
' assistance vf his colleagues which his predecessors 
had enjoyed should be extended to him, 

The next business was then proceeded with, and 
about twenty names were proposed as Vice- Presidents. 
The ballot resulted in the election of Messrs. 

T. Briggs 
J. D, Lambert 
W. Woods 
Malcolm 
R. Rutherford 
W. B. Walters 
| Sir Henry Simpson proposed the retiring. President 
| for election as a Vice-President, pointing out that 


| 
Mr. 
” 
” 
” 
” | 
” ” 
” ” 
” ” 
” ” | 
” ” | 
” ” 
— | 
| | Mr. * | 
= ; | 
” | ” j 
” ” j 
” | ” 
” ” | 
| 4 
| 
= 
” 
” | 4 
” | 
| 
. 
” 
| 
| 4 
|| t | ; 
= 
” 
* 
” 
” + 
” 4 
” 
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” 
” 
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circumstances might arise in which a vice-president | The President, Mr. J. W. T. Moore, occupying the chair. 
would be called upon to undertake presidential | Messrs. C. Stephenson ; D, Dudgeon; J. Gofton ; J. B. 
duties, and it would then be well to have someone in | Nisbet; G. Elphick ; T. Greaves ; Professor Williams ; 


office who had experience of the duties appertaining 
to the chair. Mr. A. W. Hill was re-elected as Secre- 


tary and Registrar. 


| W. MeGregor ; J. Mitchell; H. Hunter, and the See- 
retary, W. Ashton Hancock. Visitors —Anders Bjork- 
man, Sweden ; J. Aitkin ; D. Maegregor and 


Askew. 


On the proposal of Dr, Fleming a vote of thanks) On the motion of Mr. G. Elphick the minutes were 


was given to Professor Axe for the manner in which 


he carried out the Presidential duties. ‘This was. 
cordially and unanimously awarded, after which the. 
late President returned thanks. and the mecting 


terminated. 


Obituary. 


With deep regret we announce the death of Mr, 
John Burr, M.R.C.V.S., who died at Buckhurst, 
near Favingdon, the seat of Stuart Foster, Esq., 


| taken as read and confirmed. 


New Member, 


Mr. F. Finnay of Neweastle, was unanimously elected 
member of the Association. 


Rawbres—Tue Cenrran 


_ The next matter for consideration was the series of 
resolutions forwarded by the Central Veterinary Medi- 
eal Society on the subject of Rabies. 


| 


| CENTRAL VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY, 


where he had gone on a visit after a serious illness, | 


For many years past Mr. Burr has been engaged in 
quite a special practice as an examiner of horses, 


Frequenters of Tattersall’s will miss him most, for 


it was there Mr. Burr was most frequently seen. At 


that well known establishment no other practitioner 


approached the amount of work done by the deceased. 
His connection was greatly amongst military men 
aud their friends, and his relations to his clients 


were very often closer than result from mere business 


obligations. Mr. Burr had a quiet gentlemanly 
manner and an imperturbable good nature that ob- 
tained for him as many friends as his skill and 
integrity attracted clients. He graduated at the 
London College in 1855, and joined the army at 
once. He served in the Crimea on the staff, and 
afterwards with the Land Transport Corps. With 
the late Col, Clarke-Kennedy and Col. Sherrington, 
.B.. he was sent to Canada to purchase remounts 
for the military train, at the time America refused 
to release Messrs. Slidell and Mason. He was 
attached for several years to the remount establish- 
ment at Woolwich, was gazetted to the 15th Hussars, 
and finally retired in 1864. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


LANCASHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The meeting of this association will be held in- 


Liverpool on Thursday, June 12th (instead of on 
Wednesday, June 11th), owing to Professor Walley 
being unable to attend on the 11th inst. to read 
his paper. 

Perer Pike, Ion, See. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The usual Quarterly Meeting of this Assvciation was | 
held at the County Hotel, Newcastle, on Friday, May , 
30th, when the following members were present :— | 


At the Meeting of the Society held in Mareh last a 
series of resolutions were passed and it was decided to 
ask the opinion of all the other V.M.S. upon them, 
They are :— 

/1.— That this meeting, whilst recognising the possi- 
| bility of animals other than the dog becoming the 

media of spreading rabies, is of opinion that in a 
| large majority of cases, if not the whole, the de- 


velopement of this malady is due to the dog.” 


2.—* That from abundant evidence gathered in our pro- 
fession this meeting finds that effective muzziing 
is the most reliable method of stamping out the 
(lisease.”’ 
3.—It is advisable that all imported dogs be subjected 
to a quarantine of six months.” 
4.—* That partial or local muzzling of dogs for the pre- 
vention or eradication of rabies is inadequate.”’ 


Professor Win.iams thought that local muzzling of 
dogs was not sufficient and that universal muzzling was 
best. 

Mr. Gorton thought it would be a good plan to for- 
ward to the Board of Agriculture Copies of the 
Resolutions. 

Mr. Evenick said that while he did not advocate 
the muzzling of Packs of Hounds, he certainly thought 
that the consideration of owners of dogs on the subject 
should not be thought of, but that universal muzzling 
should be enforced as it was the only way of stopping the 
disease. 

Mr. T. Greaves advocated the plan of universal 
-muzzling, and not local, as the best method of stamping 
‘out the disease; and thought it best to adopt the 

resolutions as they were. 

Mr. Srernenson did not consider that it was right 
to say that local muzzling had not been suflicient to cope 
with the malady and sugyested the resolutions should 
be put to the meeting seperately, This was subsequently 
done; The first, second, and third resolutions being 
agreed to unanimously, and the fourth was adopted by 
small majority. 

The Secretary was instructed to communicate to the 
| Secretary of the Central Veterinary Medical Association 
‘the result of the discussion at that meeting of their 
"proposals, 


| Dares ov MErRTINGS. 
The consideration of the suggested alteration of the 
dates of the meetings of the Association was then 


brought forward, 
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THe Present said he was against the altering of 
the Society’s dates as he considered more deference 
should have been paid to them, they being an older 
society than the Royal Counties. 

Mr. Evruick agreed with the President. 

Mr. D. Dupcron did not consider it right that we 
should stand on our dignity too much on this question, 
as after all it would make little difference to our meet- 
ings to hold them on the third Friday of February, 
May, August, and November instead of the last Friday 
of those months as at present, he would therefore give 
the usual notice to the Secretary to alter the Rule of 
the Society on this question so as to bring it forward at 
the next meeting. 

Mr. T. Greaves said that atthe conference of Presi- 
dents and Secretaries of the various Veterinary Associa- 
tions recently held in London every endeavour was 
made to meet the wishes of every society and that he 
felt sure if the matter was left to the Secretary an 
amicable arrangement would be effected. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDREss. 


The adjourned discussion on the President’s inang- 
ural address, delivered at the last meeting, then took 
place. 

Mr. CLEMENT STEPHENSON said—I wish gentlemen 
to draw your attention to that portion of the President’s 
address which refers to tuberculosis, particularly that 
part in which he says—“I maintain that steps should 
be taken to ensure uniformity of action, and that it 
should be laid down authoritatively, that if an animal be 
affected with tuberculosis, no part of its carcase should 
be consumed.” 

Whilst freely admitting the prevalence of tubereu- 
losis, and the serious character which the disease some- 
times attains, | venture to say that the sentence I have 
quoted is of much too sweeping # nature, that it is not 
warranted by the facts that are known to us,and fur- 
ther, that if it ever should become the law, it would 
lead to a great and unnecessary loss of food to the 
uation, 

[t is impossible to enter fully into a question of this 
kind this afternoon, | purpose therefore to simply notice 
a few of its more prominent aspects. 

Tuberculosis in animals and conswmption in human 
beings may be taken as one and the same disease. 
Many observers say that tuberculosis is on the increase 
but this is contrary to my experience—but however this 
may be—we have it on good authority that consumption 
has decreased to the extent of 28 per cent during the 
last quarter of a century. 

[ admit that tuberculosis can be transmitted by inocu- 


for food, but all the same they areconsumed in one form 
or another, and can anyone point to disease as a result. 
In the second class we find animals that look like 
“ wasters,’ worn out, emaciated old cows, coughing and 
wheezing. Over and over again I have seen post- 
mortems on such animals and found them perfectly 
free from tuberculosis, but suffering from emphysema, 
chronic bronchitis, or pneumonia. In the third class 
we may find the primest beef cattle that are shown in 
our markets ; animals in which no one could detect 
disease, or be suspicious of its existence during life. 

If it was proved that the consumption of the flesh of 
tubercular animals had caused similar disease or any 
other disease in human beings I would be one of the 
first to go in for wholesale destruction of all tubercular 
carcasses. [would remind you that the viscera may 
be extensively diseased, yet the muscles—the meat we 
eat—be perfectly free from any trace of the disease : and 
that there is all the difference in the world between the 
experiment of inoculating calves, rabbits, mice, &c., with 
the sputa of consumptive patients, or the cultivated 
bacilli, or introducing pieces of raw meat into the peri- 
toneal cavity, and that of eating properly cooked meat. 

Instead of wholesale destruction of all carcasses found 
affected with tuberculosis—it would, in my opinion, be 
ample protection to the public if we had power to seize 
and destroy “ wasters’? and dairy cows in which the 
udder was found to be affected. 

As to carcasses—I think those in which the disease is 
found generalized should be destroyed, but that those in 
which it is found localised in one or other of the organs 
—the carcase being in all other respects good—should be 
passed, 

In my opinion we have every reason to believe that 
tuberculosis is not so prevalent as in past years, and as 
one reason for this conclusion I would say that in for- 
mer years the Jews would perhaps kill five beasts before 
a perfectly sound one was found, whereas now they 
would kill one—thus showing a great decrease. 

Mr. DupeGEon said the question of tuberculosis was a 
very ditticult one, especially with reference to its bear- 
ing on the meat supply, and although he did not con- 
sider it had been proved that the disease could be 
communicated to human beings through eating the flesh 
of animals that had suffered from tuberculosis, he 
thought the Government should go thoroughly into 
the subject. : 

Mr. Exvenick would like to say that it was time more 
rigorous measures were taken in connection with tuber- 
culosis. He knew of a great number of cattle coming 
into Newcastle at the present time from some parts of 
Scotland sufféring from the disease, and he had no doubt 
this traffic was carried on solely as the result of the 


lation from animals to animals and from man to ani- 
mals, and,that the milk of a cow suffering from tubercu- 
lar mammitis is extremely dangerous and should not be 
consumed, but before going any further let us look at 
the facts of the case. 

Cattle, sheep, pigs and poultry are all liable to sutter 


from tuberculosis : large numbers of carcasses of cattle | 


have been condemned, but we seldom or never hear of car- 
casses of sheep and pigs being condemned. Are they 
not all equally dangerous! Is it that the marks of 


‘recent investigations into the subject at Glasgow. He 
had known one or two cases in which the cows had ac- 
tually died after arriving in Newcastle. 

Professor WiLt1aMs said that at the present time any 
carcase was condemned at Leeds, since the enquiry took 
place at Glasgow, and he thought the best plan would 
be to ask Government to appoint a committee to im- 
vestigate the subject thoroughly. ' 

The PrestpeNt in his reply said that the question of 


tuberculosis are more casily recognised in the carcasses 
of cattle than in those of sheep and pigs ?/ or is it that 
the latter are not examined / 

Now taking cattle as our standard, what is the con- 
dition of those in which we find or suspect the disease 
to exist. I think we may divide them into three 
classes : 1st—Those in which we can detect the disease. 


2nd—Those in which we suspect the disease, and 3rd—_ thing that he would not like to eat hin 


Those which show no sign of the disease and in which 
it is only found after death. 


In the first class we find the “ wasters,’ and I agree 
with our President that their carcasses are totally unfit | was unavoidable. 


fitness or unfitness of meat for food was simply a matter 
of opinion. The difficulty of tracing any effect from 
its consumption was due, he thought, to the vide = 
over which a carcase was spread, He may have eaten 
'meat from a tuberculosed beast, it would be stupid to 
‘say he had not, but he would not eat one bite if he knew 


‘it. If he were a Meat Inspector he would not pass any- 
nself. He admit- 


| ted that it was a great hardship to a butcher—having « 


_carcase seized after a proper examination had been “_ 
of the animal during life—but as matters now stood i 
He thought the best plan was to 
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earry out the suggestions he had made in 
graph of his address. 

Professor WILLIAMs proposed and Mr. C. STEPHENSON 
seconded the following resolution on the subject, which 
was carried unanimously. 

“ That this meeting is of opinion that the question of 
Tuberculosis is ripe for investigation, and that Govern- 
ment should appoint a “ Committee ” or “Commission of 
Research ”’ to investigate and report upon the whole 
matter.”’ 

Mr. Gorton proposed and Mr. Nespir seconded that 
a copy of the resolution should be forwarded to Mr. 
Chaplin. 


Mr. T. Greaves of Manchester then gave his paper— 


the last para- 


SOME PHASES 
OF THE EXISTING PREVALENT DISEASE. 
By THomas Greaves, F.R.C.V.S. 


When honoured by a request from your secretary to 
write a paper for your Society, compliance with such a 
request was regarded by me as a professional duty. 

It is not my intention to enter largely into the history 
or nature of the pathology of Influenza, but since it is so 
prevalent in one of its forms at the present time I thought 
our meeting would be well occupied by refreshing our 
minds with the various symptoms and the most suecess- 
ful methods of treatment our experience has developed. 
It is a subject full of interest, and every member has be- 
come thoroughly familiar with it, and by each member 
relating his experience and the mode of treatment which 
he has found successful, we shall all receive valuable aid 
to knowledge, and each individual member may 
be benefited and become more useful in his daily life. 


Its nature in the carly stage. 


The first symptoms observable are a specific, simple, 
harmless, feverish state of the system generally, like unto 
the effects following a simple chill. The animal is found 
to be dull, he has become all at once languid, in some 
eases he is all of a piece, there is an evident disinclina- 
tion to move, his appetite fails, there is a febrile re- 
action, an accelerated pulse, an increase of temperature, 
the legs and sheath become swollen, and eyes closed im 
some cases. If the horse is stopped from work on the 
very first sign of illness, placed in an open comfortable 
loose box and his nursing well attended to, he will as a 
rule, soon recover. Nineteen out of twenty cases will 
not be attended with much danger, although his condition 
may have been pulled down, his constitution has not 
suffered ; nature is ever a wise economist if only you 
give her a fair chance. But when a close and careful 
supervision is not observed and the horse is worked on 
for one, or two, or three days after he has contracted the 
disease and he is kept in the same stall, in that case it 
is attended with danger. The practitioner may find it 
difficult if not impossible to cause the disease’s action to 
subside. If the horse is an old one, with probably some 
chronic disease on him, he will require very careful 
treatment, and even then he may succumb, or if the 
treatment is of too heroic a nature, or in other words 
he is over-doctored, it may aggravate the disease, ex- 
haust nature, and he may sink under it, Of course the 
epidemic may come in a mild type, or one of exceptional 
severity. 

The probable cause of this epidemic. 


The precise cause is not clearly evident, but I think it 
is safe to believe there is a peculiar condition of the at- 
mosphere, an atmospheric wave containing deleterious 
atoms, or germs of some kind or other, a cloud of bac- 
teria. This may be spread over, or settle on a limit 
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area, or it may be over an extensive district; (the relation 
of lower organisms to disease has moreover a growing 
Importance), and which in a few weeks or months will 
expend itself, and entirely subside. This infected at 

mosphere may be carried by currents of air in any 
direction, may invade any place, any stable, be it clean, 
pure, well ventilated, or all the conditions the very 
reverse and in which stable the atmosphere is 
surcharged with a morbific miasma or ore matter 
floating in the air, but-which may be indistinguishable, 
not discernable by the nicest chemical test, its presence 
is only inferred by its effeets upon animal life—the de 

praved state of the blood produced. Whether it be an 
excess or deficiency of oxygen in the atmosphere, an ex 

cess or deficiency of some of the constituents in the air 
we know not, but we are satisfied that animals living any 
length of time constantly in illventilated stables, where 
the air is vitiated by emanations from foul drains are 
far more likely to have the epidemic severely, and will 
be much more diflicult to treat. 

At these periods (and here we leave the contines of the 
known and enter on the hypothetical) when intluenza 
is prevalent, the air of the district contains some de- 
leterious ingredients. The virus is stirred up somewhere, 
floated and diffused in the air, carried by current to con 
siderable distances, retaining its power of destruction all 
the time, the horses most susceptible being first attacked. 
Still we can as yet no more understand these floating 
germs then we can how the perfume of a flower is diffused 
through the air, ov how a grain of musk should give off 
its peculiar odour for the space of twenty years yet not 
become perceptibly diminished in bulk, we are equally 
unable to explain why out of twenty persons breathing 
a loathsome air one only will breath in a fatal dose, and 
nineteen will escape the malarious poison, we have al! 


experienced the stench from putrid ditehes just before 


rain, when the air becomes charged with moisture, and 
we know how sensible the perfume of tlowers becomes 
during the fall of the evening dew —the odour of 
bean blossom may be perceived many fields away 
if you happen to be in a line with the wind from 
the beans—these instances are incontrovertible evi 

dence of the bean blossom being supported and floated 
in the air, and carried by currents of wind — it is by pre 

cisely the same means that infectious diseases are carried 
by currents of air, Some say it is carried in the iter 
stices between atoms of the air; now if you allow a 
strong ray of light to pass through a small hole into a 
dark chamber containing ordinary air, it it quite visible 
all the way across the chamber, this is owing to the re 

frangibility of the air containing solid organic particles, 
or the vibration of atoms which become luminous 
as the rays of light strike them, but if the air in this 
chamber is rendered perfectly pure by the mechanical ve 

moval of these solid particles and germs, the ray of light 
will be utterly invisible, this experiment shows that pure 
air is invisible by its transparency. Zymotic diseases 
are ordinarily propagated in this manner : an individual 
affected with some contagious disease throws off particles 
from the region specifically affected, or from many parts 
of the body, and these particles on coming in contact 
with suitable surfaces in other persons may incite similar 
local or general diseases in them, this is the way disease 
is usually spread in communities of men and animals, 
though such a result does not invariably follow, The par 

ticles may be organized beings, and their power of propa 

gating disease are due to their organic developement, 
The material in question grows and multiplies and pro 

duces its kind, #s all living things do, and as nothing that 
does not live has been proved to be capable of doing. 


Various phases of Lnfluenwa. 


Influenza assumes several distinct aspects, differing in 
many essential particulars from each other: thus at one 
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period we have asudden run of cases in which the leading 
characteristic is extreme nervous debility and prostration, 
following immediately on the attack. This form of 
malady may continue for six weeks or six months, and 
then subside without any apparent reason, as though the 
cause had expended itself. We may be free for years 
from any disease partaking of an epizootic or enzootic 
character, then all at once we have a number of cases 
with symptoms very different from the former, but still 
coming under the denomination of influenza : these cases 
may have a great tendency to cedema in the eyelids, 
closed eyes, and, in extreme cases, the anterior chamber 
of the eye containing lymph: the extremities much 
swollen, with great tenderness in them—this type of 
disease may continue six weeks or six months, subsiding 
we know not how or why. Again, we may have a long 
period of absence of disease of epizootic or enzootic 
kind, when all at once we have the catarrhal type. 
Numbers of cases with sore throat, and profuse discharge 
from the nostrils—some have abscesses under the throat 
—the worst of these kind of cases will have a straw- 
coloured or yellow discharge from the nostrils, indicating 
broncho-pneumonia, or epidemic catarrh. We may have 
arun of this for several weeks or months, and, like its 
predecessors, it will subside without any definite reason 
that we can see. Again, we may be comparatively free 
for a time, when all at once there will occur one, then 
another, and then a run of cases in which the organs of 
respiration are chiefly affected by a low inflammation, 
consisting of what is sometimes called chest influenza. 
This last is by far the most serious type of epizootic, and 
requires the deepest and most attentive consideration. 
These cases progress most insidiously: there would 
appear a decrease in the fibrinous constituents of the 
blood, at length the epidemic subsides, like its prede- 
cessors, we know not how or why ; but as in the previous 
visitation it would appear that the cause, whatever it 
may have been, had become less and less virulent, and 
had in the end entirely expended itseif, in fact, every 
epizootic and every epidemic have their entrances and 
their exits in a similar way. The fact of a disease 
existing in peculiar localities is not certain proof of its 
being either infectious or contagious : these terms seem 
not to be rightly understood by most persons. The 
spread of disease is often a result of some local or general 
cause, wholly apart and independent of infection, ie see 
it breaking out where coutact is impossible, and see a wide 
area prostrated in a few hours or a day. If the poison 
emanate from one animal in a healthy atmosphere it 
would be speedily diffused and rendered inert. 


| 
| 


Our age is marked hy a spirit of enquiry, directuess of | 


aim, and the skilled power to do the work required of us | 
cases have been very numerous, the cases of fatality 


with completeness and economy, that nothing has been 


done is lost, invention awakes invention, discovery leads to 


discovery, each advance is a starting point for the future | 


labourer, and thus we find better work, more simple and 


more to the purpose, yet much more remains to be done. 
The ship, the bridge, the rail, the telegraph, and the gun | 


of the present day as compared with the past are types, 
and mark the skill, precision, and advancing energy of 
the present day. Medicine, too, partakes of this move- 
ment that is going on all around us, the knowledge of 
(lisease is becoming more accurate and more extensive. 
Kach year gives us better ideas of what medicines can 
do, and what they cannot do, If the spirit of scepticism 
has shaken the belief of a few in the virtue of drugs or 
medical means at our command, that spirit has aroused 
enquiry ; converted belief which is shifting into know- 
ledge which is secure, and thus our knowledge of disease 
ripens, and our aims in its treatment become more 
precise and correct, and all men ask themselves at each 
step they take, why they do this or that; reason takes 
the place of routine, and rational medicine becomes the 


many of us who cling to doctrines that have long since 
been exploded, and follow customs that are unsuited to 
existing circumstances ; we are too apt to ascribe an 
exaggerated and inystical significance to medicine. 
Whatever may be a particular line of treatment for 
disease, the influence of that treatment on the disease 
itself is less than the practitioner is apt to think, the 
great majority of diseases tend to get well of themselves. 
if only the delicate operations of nature are allowed full 
play: treatment cannot change their nature, cannot 
expel them at once, cannot quench, materially shorten, 
nor prolong their existence: in fact, I am inclined to 
the opinion that no medicine of itself ever did cure a 
disease, any more than splints and bandages can set 
broken bones. They may stimulate nature to quicker 
and more effective action, or the reverse. When we con- 
template the abominable adulterations and vile combina- 
tions of drugs and call them medicines, we find they 
often destroy health and produce disease. Can we con- 
ceive a greater exaggeration than the Homcepathist’s 
millionth part of a grain curing a malignant disease / 
We strain all our faculties to the utmost, and call art 
and science to our aid in acquiring knowledge, and we 
thus use it when we have got it; we plough the ocean, 
and girdle the earth with our ships, and sink a thousand 
human lives annually in the deep sea graves, and bring 
to our help drugs from other climes to cure disease, and 
we use them thus when we have got them! A thoughtful 
practitioner with nearly a complete knowledge of the 
natural changes through which the disease passes from 
the beginning to its end, knows with tolerable precision 
how far he can assist nature in her efforts to overcome 
it. Depend upon it our intelligent employers believe it 
is our duty to know and to apply general principles, as 
well as to know and apply medicines. Every Veterinary 
writer of eminence lays it down as a rule that it is as 
much a practitioner’s bounden duty to bring his know- 
ledge to bear is preventing the entrance or develépement 
of malignant diseases as in arresting and curing thei. 
Epidemic diseases have afforded a fruitful subject for 
study and speculation in all periods of history; se 
sudden is their invasion, so widespread is their devasta- 
tion, and so little amenable is their progress to the laws 
governing other affections, that they have excited the 
interest and engaged the attention of the wisest and 
ablest students and philosophers. We will now consider 
the subject of 


The treatment of the prevailing epidemic, 


The epidemic which has prevailed in Manchester 
during the last few weeks or months, although the 
have been, proportionately, very few. Let us_ for 
% moment consider a number of horses in a large 
‘firm, each in the enjoyment of perfect health all 
their surroundings everything that could be desired, 
when all at once a case is reported to be ailing, dull, 
and off his eating, then another, and another, out of 
different stables, and within.an hour or two; and within 
24 hours, 20 or more cases, all suffering alike. This ts 
exactly as it is. Now if the horses are obliged to be 
turned out to work again, or return to the same stall 
day after day, and no extra care is taken of them : the 
febrile condition becomes more and more intense, prob- 
ably the lung tissue becomes more or less tumefied, the 
blood shows a strong abnormal tendency to coagulation 
and that exceedingly tibrinous condition, and the proba- 
bility is we shall find our treatment will not now suttice 
to arrest the diseased action, which has got a good foot- 
‘hold. With a pulse 72, 84 or 96, often intermittent 
and irregular, temperature 105, the pneumonia 
“toms creeping on insidiously as it were, the respiration 


common property of the profession. But there are still | becoming daily a little more and more accelerated, many 
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of these cases in which disease has advanced will defy 
every method of treatment we can adopt. , 

But what I want to show is that most of this suffering 
danger and death, might have been in nearly every cuse 
avoided if proper care and attention had been taken at 
the very beginning, what IT mean by proper care and at- 
tention is this—at the first feed the horse refuses, the first 
symptoms the horse shows of being dull, and disinclined 
to move, he must be stopped from work. I lay all the 
emphasis I can on the word Rest. Tuke the horse out of his 
stall, remove him intv a nice, sweet, comfortable, airy 
loose box, clothe him, and place a bucket of bran ten 
before him; if you do nothing more than this the proba- 
bility is, you have put him on the high road for reeovery. 
You will find in 24 hours all the febrile symptoms 
greatly relieved, pulse reduced 10 or 20 per minute, and 
temperature also considerably subsided. — We find some 
horses much more susceptible to take the epidemic than 
others, some will have it more severely than others, in 
some cases the disease will pass off with little or no 
medicine, in others—hang in hand for several days, and 
seem to remain stationary after the first improvement 
has been made. — In such cases if the pulse is 60 or over 
I give carbonate ammonia 2 drams once or twice a day ; 
if the bowels are acted on by it [ discontinue, and give 
extract of belladona 1 dram, and camphor 1 dram in 
ball daily, or twice a day, and fever drink. If his 
breathing is a little quicker than it should be, L apply 
a stimulant to the sides, and use my rugs wrung out of 
half-scalding water over the thorax, changing it every 4 
hours, and attend well to nursing, L am fond of giving 
whiskey and milk, keeping his ears warm, and give him 
anything and everything nice to eat. I[ find sulph 
magnesia, sulph. soda, nitrate potass, nitrous ether, 
salicylate of soda, antipyrin, and also quinine, are 
severally advocated, but [ must say good intelligent 
nursing is much more important than medical treat- 
ment. In large establishments where there are a nuin- 
ber of horses ill at the same time I have had them tur- 
ned loose in a large shed or arch, (on several occasions 
27 to 30 horses at a time with great advantage,) re- 
moving the hind shoes for safety: fumigate every stall 
with carbolic acid fumes to change the character of the 
air in the stable, get fires in each stall for an hour a 
day, this draws into it, and burns up the putrescent or 
impregnated atmosphere in the stable. 

The appearances showing on post-mortem examina- 
tions are often—heart full of black blood, lining mem- 
brane inflamed, parenchyma of lungs, gray hepatization, 
and the bronchial tubes black. 

In conclusion I wish to thank you for the kind atten- 
tion you have given me. This is uot the first nor 
the second time I have had the honour of reading a 
paper before you, | have always felt it a great pleasure 
and privilege to come amongst you, and when absent 
from your neetings have been delighted to hear of your 
success. Let us hope the efforts you are making will redound 
not only to your own credit, but also to the honour and 
greatness of our profession; for to live for ourselves 
alone, or only for our time is a narrow view of our post 
tion, our day of opportunity will soon be past. 

So should we live that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flower, 
A self-reviving thing of power ; 
That every thought, and every deed, 
May hold within itself the seed 

Of future good and future meed. 


_ Mr. McGrecor, Bedlington, said he felt very much 
indebted to Mr. Greaves for coming to this meeting and 
giving such an interesting paper. He had met with 


many troublesome cases, and in some instances they had 20) 
a second and even a third attack, He did not agree | of the Society 
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with Mr. Greaves in thinking it was carried by the 


atmosphere, for he had met with it in pits, and in such 
cases he came to the conclusion it arose from the horses 
or ponies going down into the pit too soon after coming 
from the dealer’s hands. Horses, in his opinion, suffered 
far more than ponies. As to the treatment, he did not 
ulvocate too much medicine, but he agreed that great 
attention should be paid to the nursing, &e., in lung 
complications he stimulated the: sides. He had found 
milk a good thing, and ‘before sitting down would just 
mention one striking circumstance invariably accompany 
ing the recent influenza, and that is the rapidity with 
which the flesh disappeared —it seemed to slide off them, 
so to speak, 

Mr. Greaves said he also had several cases return to 
the infirmary after a few days, and in one case the brain 
became affected. He had had over 14 deaths in one 
place, and had had as many as 130 horses laid off work in 
establishment. 

Professor WiLLiAMs considered that Mr, Greaves had 
dealt in an able manner with a very practical subject, and 
in his opinion it was partly due to atmospheric causes, 
for it has appeared in so many places simultaneously, at 
the same time an animal can convey the disease after 
partial recovery. As far as his own experience was con- 
cerned there had not been much of the disease in Seotland, 
but he was very particular in urging horseowners to im- 

| mediately cease working a horse as soon as it is noticed 
off its food, for he thought owing to that neglect many 
horses were lost. He was no advocate of stimulating the 
sides as Mr, Greaves said had been of benetit in his cases, 
and he did not give belladona or digitalis, for they inter 
| fered too much with the appetite. 

Mr. Greaves thought in many cases stimulating the 
sides was attended with good results, and mentioned Mr. 
Broad’s treatment of Jaminitis as an illustration of what 
he intended to convey ; but he never went tn for the old 

| fashioned methods of blistering. 


Mr. H. Hunrer said that Mr. Greaves could not have 
read a more appropriate paper. His own experience 
went to show that many cases did not yield to treatment, 
noe matter what mode of relief was adopted ; and he cer 
tainly was of opinion that a tly blister to the side was of 
benetit in cases of Jung complications ; he also yave 
belladona in small doses. ‘The termination some 
‘cases was gangrene of lungs, in others the bowels have 
become seriously involved. 

Mr. G..Euentck had had many maglignant cases, and 
his worst were those that never seemed to yield to any 
treatment from the first, in fact they would not eat any 
thing. He also had known of cases occurring in pits in 
which no new horses had been taken down for months, and 
in his opinion it might possibly arise from a species of 
septic poisoning. He thanked Mr. Greaves for his able 
| paper, he begged to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. 
This was seconded by Mr. Dudgeon and 


(ireaves, 
carried unanimously. 

ln reply to the question of Mr. Giofton, Mr. GURBAV Es 
said that some three or four members of the Yorkshire 
Association had felt themselves aggrieved because the 
Veterinary Defence Society had not taken up the defence 
of a case of one of their members from Halifax, in which 
this member hed been summoned, conjointly with the 
owner of the horse and another, for cruelly torturing 
and iil-treating a certain horse. Now the owner of the 
horse and another person not being members, or even 
Veterinary Surgeons, the Seciety could not undertake 
the defence of the persons who were not members, anil 
who had never subscribed one shilling to the fund. It 
would have been illegal and unjust to undertake the 
defence. ‘The Society has 130 or 140 members; some- 
how a mistake has got into the journals that we only 
number 20 or 30 members ; that referred to the Council 
who adjudicate on every case brought 
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before them. At the next meeting of the Society the 
entrance fee and deposit fee will be reduced, it is con- 
templated. “The Snarry case” it would seem has 
occasioned alarm. 

W. Asuton Hancock, Hon. See- 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF FARRIERS OR 
SHOEING SMITHS. 


At the Mansion House the Lord Mayor presided last 
Monday afternoon over a large and influential meeting, 
held for the purpose of supporting a scheme prepared by 
the Worshipful Company of Farriers of London for the 
promotion of the technical instruction and registration 
of duly qualified shoeing-smiths. 

The Lorp Mayor, in opening the meeting, said that 
apart from purely charitable objects, which were of bene- 
fit to thousands of human kind, he could not conceive of 
any that would better commend itself to kind-hearted 
persons than that for which they had met that day. He 
thought there were very few who had failed to appreciate 
the important fact that beyond the item of cruelty itself, 
a very important one, property to the extent of thou- 
sands was so to speak wasted by the want of skill on the 
part of those who were entrusted with the shoeing of 
horses. He was exceedingly pleased to find the Farriers’ 
Company, which from its name and association was the 
proper one to take up this subject, had taken it up. In 
the scheme it was mentioned that so far back as the reign 
of Charles LL. there was “ granted unto this Worshipful 
Company ” a Charter. 

Ke thought the Farrier’s Company had made a very 
wise departure in resuming their position (which had 
unhappily fallen into desuetude) in the revival of the 
very necessary provision that every farrier should under- 
go instruction and examination and registration. He 
found that the proposal was that the farriers should 
adopt some such lines as were adopted with so much 
benefit to the community by the Plumbers’ Company. 
Formerly and until recently, there was no doubt very 
much mischief done to the community by want of skill 
and knowledge on the part of plumbers. The Plumbers’ 
Company assisted now in the education of plumbers, 
assisted in the examinations, registered plumbers, and 


he had stated that he was deeply interested in the move- 
ment, and could not help thinking that it was one of 
paramount importance for the country, and worthy of 
all success and support. Lord Lonsdale wrote that he 
had carefully looked over the scheme, and trusted that 
every possible means would be used for carrying it out ; 
he could not help thinking that it would be a great 
benefit to the community at large: “although farriery 
probably is the largest trade connected with horses, it is 
the one most abused and least understood.” Capt. Wire- 
‘house had written : “ Believing, as I do, that all horses 
/are injured and more or less lamed by bad shoeing, 
anything that would spread light among a somewhat 
prejudiced class must be good. I have some experience 
on the question, because [ have driven through Europe 
six times with iny horses, besides travelling in the deserts 
in Africa. The difticulty that I have found with horses 
shod by Englishmen, I do not find with my Arab horses 
shod by the French after the Arab way.” Colonel Sir 
George Maude wrote : “I think shoeing is a very simple 
operation and can be carried on in a very practical man- 
ner throughout the country, being nothing more nor 
less than a piece of iron placed on the insensible part of 
the horse’s foot to prevent its wearing away. Yet I do 
not deny the advantage it would be if farriers and 
| shoeing-smiths were made better acquainted with the 
anatomical structures of the horse’s foot.” Mr. Baxter 
mentioned that a large number of letters had also been 
received from other gentlemen regretting their inability 
to attend, including the Duke of Portland, the Duke of 
Westminster, the Duke of St. Albans, Lord Cadogan, 
Lord Fortescue, Lord Clarendon, Lord Coventry, and 
Lord Aberdare. 

Mr. Stpney Surru (Acting Master of the Company of 
Farriers), expressed his sincere regret at the absence of 
the Master, Sir Win. Hardman, through serions illness. 
In the course of his historical review of the Company, 
he mentioned that by their Charter the Company could 
object to any person shoeing a horse within seven miles 
of London who was not apprenticed to one of their body, 
_ of course they could no longer expect that, but it showed 
the care that their forefathers took with regard to horses 
in seeing that competent persons were employed. Time 
| went on and in 1876 they took steps in the matter of 
| technical education by offering some prizes for the best 
/essay on the horse and the best class of shoes. Un- 
| fortunately nothing came of that and there the matte: 
rested until 1887, when a motion was made and carried 
| that we should do something towards registering, some- 
_ what after the plan of the Plumber’s Company. | How- 


gave them diplomas, so that it was the fault of the public ever fortunately for us,an able member of the Veteri- 
themselves if in relation to that important item of | nary Committee of the Royal Agricultural Society whom 
plumbing they now allowed unskilful persons to act for he was glad to see there, Mr. Clay, in his report on the 
them. A similar thing, he took it would be done by | first competition for Shoeing-smiths held in 1887, made 
this excellent Institution. Farriers would be registered | a remark as to the desirability of having a Registration 
and the public would have the opportunity of selecting of Farriers, and he had mentioned that the Old Farriers’ 
those persons who had passed an examination thereby Guild of London had taken some steps in that direction 
giving evidence of their skill. He very heartily wel- | and that perhaps the two bodies together might be of 
comed the representatives of the Farriers’ Company that | use in carrying it out. Their attention was called to 
day, because if they successfully carried out (as he was the Report and a correspondence was opened up with 
sure, seeing who were associated with the movement, | the Royal Agricultural Society upon the subject. In 
they would carry out) the object they had in view, they | consequence of that—in 1888 at the Show at Notting- 
would add another to those many guilds which had | ham—they were enabled to offer, through the Royal 
proved their raison d’étre by their usefulness in connee- | Agricultural Society, prizes in the shape of the Freedom 


tion with the several trades whose names they bore. He 
should be sorry, as the Chief Magistrate of London, if 
anyone felt the slightest doubt as to the interest which 
he felt in the importance and usefulness of this happy 
movement, (Cheers). 

Mr. Wynnr Baxter (Clerk of the Company) said 
that a large number of letters had been received regret- 
ting inability to attend. Prince Christian had written, 
expressing regret that he was prevented by a previous 
engagement from attending the meeting. In his letter 


of the Company to the ten best farriers, and in the fol- 
lowing November they bestowed the Freedom on two 
farriers,one a master farrier and the other a working 
farrier. Again in connection with the meeting at 
Windsor last year they were able to offer prizes through 
the kind assistance of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
not only of the Freedom of the Company but monetary 
Prizes. With regard to the meeting about to be held 
this month at Plymouth they were again, through 
the assistance of the Royal Agricultural Society, gong 
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to offer prizes and I hope they will be successfully con- 
teed. Ata meeting of this Courtin July last Mr 
N. Cohen, liberally offered at his own expense to have 
drafted by counsel a scheme for the Registration of 
Farriers. That was done and it was submitted in Novy- 
ember, and it was decided to take up the matter as 
quickly as possible in connection with the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society and the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. By both these bodies they were received 
with the greatest courtesy. They held some meetings 
and a sub-committee was appointed, and ultimately the 
scheme now before the meeting was agreed to by the 
Royal Agricultural Society, the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons, and their own Company. They trusted 
that that meeting would be the means of causing quite 
a different class of men to rise up and that that reyis- 
tration would prove a success, not only throughout the 
counties of England, but by-and-by, as means came in, 
throughout Ireland and Scotand. (Cheers.) 

Mr. W. L. A. B. Burverr-Courrs, M.P., apologized 
for the unavoidable absence of the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts who, he said, had always been a lover of horses, 
and who had expressed her readiness to give any assis- 
tance in her power in furtherance of the scheme. As the 
owner of perhaps the largest stud of light horses in the 
country, he wished to express his own opinion as to the 
great importance of the movement. The feet of English 
horses were better than those of foreign horses. Many 
of the most valuable English breeds had been depleted 
by the removal of breeding stock to foreign countries, 
and the result was that foreign nations, especially France 
and Germany, were sending to England, by breeding 
from that superior stock, an enormons number of har- 
ness horses which were now used in London. That was 
a market which Englishmen ought to be able to supply. 
He had it on the authority of distinguished veterinary 
surgeons that one of the great difficulties connected with 
foreign horses existed in their imperfect and unsound 
feet; ad it was of great importance that that natural 
advantage possessed by this country should have every 
chance given to it,and not be impaired by the present 
imperfect system of shoeing. It was a curious fact that 
while breeding and veterinary surgery had been brought 
under scientific treatment, shoeing had been largely left 
to ignorant and unskillful persons. Those men generally 
had apprentices or assistants who learned the trade from 
them, and thus the evil was perpetuated, While acknow- 
ledging the honest desire existing among farriers to do 
their duties properly, he heartily commended the present 
movement to all lovers and users of animals, believing 
that if it were well carried out, it would lead to a very 
great improvement in the treatment of the most impor 
tant part of the most important animal to man, He 
also congratulated the Farriers Company on having se 
successfully initiated the movement. 

Mr. Coxam (Secretary of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals), in supporting the resolution said 
that the question was more or less bound up with that 
of cruelty to animals, for during the last thirty-five 
years, out of the from 5,000 to 10,000 alleged cases of 
cruelty to animals that annually came under his notice, 
he was bold enough to say that hundreds had arisen from 
improper and bad shoeing. He was commissioned by 
the Council of the Society to say that they would give 
their best support to the movement. As it was a question 
of funds, he felt sure that were a petition presented from 
the Farriers’ Company, material assistance would be 
rendered by the Council. He thought that no one should 
be engaged in farriery without some knowledge of the 
anatomy and physivlogy of a horse’s foot. Anything that 
he could do personally, or that the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals could do to help for- 
ward the matter would be done with the greatest possible 


pleasure. 


| Col. Grattan also supported the resolution and said 
that the subject of horse-shoeing was a very large and 
Muportant one, whether looked at from a humanitarian or 
a monetary point of view. Out of every hundred eases of 
lameness 85 occurred in the foot, and upwards of 70 of 
those were due either directly or indirect ly to Lmproper 
shoeing, therefore it must be perfeetly patent that the 
amount of animal suffering was almost inealeulable. No 
doubt if there was a rational and scientitie system of 
shoeing the length of the working life of the horse would 
be increased by at least two years. The working life of 
the horses of a large number of publie companies whieh 
he had recently seen published was six years. tn the 
army many steps had been taken for the improvement of 
shoeing, and he thought he was stating what was strictly 
accurate when he said that various diseases that used to 
be common in the army and had disappeared were still 
common in civil life. Perhaps however the greatest ad 
vantage from the meeting would be the more intelligent 
appreciation of the subject on the port of horse-owners and 
the public generally. 

The resolution was then unanimously agreed to, 

Sir J. H. Bart., said that the resolution which 
he had the honour to propose was one of general ap- 
proval of the scheme. Hie believed it to be generally 
admitted on all hands that everyone interested in horses 
was anxious to improve the art of shoeing, and also that 
everybody was anxious to employ the most skilful men 
they could tind, The country agricultural societies had 
for some time past given prizes for horse shoeing, A 
few years ago the Royal Agricultural Society followed 
their example, and though they hoped by giving these 
prizes to cali attention to this important subject, they 
felt that it was only a temporary measure, and that it 
really could do very littie good to the country at large. 
It was not until the Farriers Company brought forward 
their scheme and sought the co operation of the Royal Agri 
cultural Society andthe Royal College of Veterinary Sur 
geous that anything was suggested that might have a per 
manent influence upon horse-shoeing throughout the 
country. Thescheme had been carefully considered by those 
bodies, and though at first there was some little difficulty 
as to the term “ farrier,’ which occurred in the ancient 
charter, and which then had a somewhat different mean 
ing from what it has now, which meaning, however, it 
still held in some districts of the country, and which it 
was thought might infringe upon the veterinary privileges 
that had since been gravted to the Veterinary College, 
that difficulty had been removed, he believed, to the 
satisfaction of the profession, and the scheime as it now 
stood received their support. The scheme might be said 
to divide itself into two parts. The first) provided for 
the veneral registering and teaching body for London 
and the districts. When this was established the second 
part, comprising Provincial teaching and registering 
bodies will come into existence. He was authorized by 
the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society to promise 
a donation of £50 for three years to assist in support of 
the scheme, and that with the assistance of all who were 
interested in horses and with the fostering care of the 
ancient guild of Farriers, they might shortly hope to ex 
tend the operation of this scheme to all parts of the 
country. (Cheers.) He begged to move That) this 
inceting generally approves the scheme prepared by the 
Worshipful Company of Farricrs and amended in con 
ference by the Worshipful Company, the Royal Agri 
cultural Society of England and the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons.” 

Mr. N. L, Conen (amember of the Court of Assistants 
of the Company), in seconding the resolution, said he 
need not say a single word with regard to the public 
benefit which he hoped would acerue from the project, 
With regard to the criticisms that had been made on the 
-unskillfulness of farriers, and especially with regard to 
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the somewhat sweeping generalization contained in one 
letter which was read, he could not help thinking that 
at least some of the evils which were popularly attri- 


buted to clumsy and awkward shoeing were perhaps 


sometimes due to the injudicious orders of horse-owners 
and their servants. (Cheers.) The Farriers’ Compe- 
titions, however, which had now been held for some 
time, certainly did tend to show that the amount of 
scientific and technical knowledge possessed by our far- 
riers was rather limited, and the main aim of this scheme 


was merely to enable farriers to acquire a more thorough | 
knowledge of their craft, and to open a register for those — 


shoeing-smiths, who on examination, or in the way pro- 
vided under Rule 28, might prove to have attained a 
specified standard of good workmanship and technical 
knowledge. He thought, having had considerable ex- 
perience, that there was not «a more creditable or indus- 
trious class of men than the working shoeing-smiths. 
He believed that all his colleagues were with him when 
he made that remark, and their object was merely that 
the intelligence and knowledge of these men as applied 
to their work should be equal to their industry and their 
muscular energy. Within a radius of 15 miles from 
Charing Cross the scheme would be administered by a 
Registration Committee, which would consist of repre- 
sentatives nominated by the Royal Agricultural Society, 
by the Royal College of Vet. Surgeons, and by the Farriers 
Company, and would include at least two working far- 
riers. In the country—outside the 15 miles radius from 
Charing Cross—there would be Provincial organizations, 
which would be directed and maintained, and, he sup- 
posed, established by Provincial committees provided for 
under Clause 6. All contributions received on behalf of 
the scheme, except special donations for the Apprentice- 
ship Fund, which would have to remain in the first 
instance somewhat in abeyance, would be put into a 
separate account, which had already been opened at the 
Bank of England, and would remain under the control 
of the Registration Committee as soon as constituted. 
Power was reserved to the Farriers Company to add to 
the Registration Committee representatives of publie 
bodies contributing €50 a year towards the expenses of 
the scheme. He was quite aware that it was a very long 
step between the preparation of the scheme and even its 
approval, and its successful working, but provision was 
made in the scheme for the modification of any details 


which might be found in practice to require alteration | 


by the Farriers Company, on the suggestion of the 
Registration Committee. The very best promise they 
could have for the good working of the scheme was in 
the constitution of the Registration Committee. With 
reference to the congratulations that had been offered 
to the Farriers Company on their action in this matter, 
he was sure that his colleagues wished him frankly 
to acknowledge that they could not have carried 
this project even to its present stage without the hearty 
assistance received from the representatives of the Royal 


Agricultural Society and of the R.C.V.S., who he was. 


glad to see there that day. He attached special im- 


portance to the assistance promised from the represen- | 


tatives of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons be- 


cause they would have to rely a great deal in matters | 


regarding the examinations on their experience and 
skilled guidance. He was also anxious to testify to the 
invaluable assistance in the settlement of details and in 
the provisions of the scheme which they had already 
received from the distinguished veterinarians Prof. Axe, 
Sir Henry Simpson and Mr. Hunting, who were their 
colleagues on the sub-committee presided over by Sir 
John Thorold. The Farriers’ Company, who un- 


happily did not possess practically, any accumulated 
capital, would not be able to assist materially ,beyond 
the amount which it had already voted towards the 
scheme, but he might mention that individual members 


of the Court and Livery, headed by the Worshipful 
_Master, Mr. Sidney Smith, had contributed already 
about £400, towards the list which it was proposed to 


open that day. They hoped also to get assistance from 
‘the City Companies, and had already received a munifi- 
cent donation of 150 guineas from the Drapers’ Company, 
and he trusted also that they would be fortunate enough 
to get a grant from the Corporation. Before the scheme 
could be set going, the Registration Committee, he imag- 
ined would publish leaflets which would bring to the 
knowledge of the trade those bye-laws, rules, and regula- 
tions applicable to the Registry. There was, also, not 
the sinallest intention on the part of anybody associated 
with the scheme to interfere at all in the relations be- 
tween journeymen and employers, or to promote any 
special system of shoeing. Their object was simply to 
enable the shoe‘ug smith to know what he was about, 
to erable him to acyuire, if he chose, a knowledge of the 
component parts of the foot which he was handling, so 
‘that instead of fitting the foot to the shoe, he might fit 
the shoe to the varied conditions and shapes of feet en- 
trusted to his care. (Cheers.) 

| Sir Henry Simpson, J.P., supported the resolution. 
| He said that he was a veterinary surgeon and it had 
been his duty to attend the conferences which preceded 
_the promulgation of this scheme as it stood at present. 
|The relation between the Worshipful Company of Far- 
riers and the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
_was a most amicable and happy one, and he could say, 
having seen many members of the profession during 
| the last month or so, that they would receive the scheme 
and do the best they could to promote it throughout 
/the country. At present the major part of the farriers 
_ work of horse-shoeing was indifferently done, and a good 
deal of it was positively badly done, but he had found 
by experience that there was a good deal of work which 
was extremely well done, and he thought he could say 
without fear of contradiction, that where the work was 
well done was in the large centres, and in_ places 
where there was a great demand for good shoeing. 
As for the examination, he thought there would be no 
ditticulty at all about that, as the veterinary profession 
would be only too glad to assist in carrying out these 
examinations. There were at present a great number of 
good men doing the work of shoeing, and he should be 
very glad to see all the men who were registered fairly 
up to the mark. He should not like to see these good 
men hold back and say “ [ do not want to beclassed with 
indifferent workmen.” When aman wastaking a stud of 
hunters through a district, or taking a carriage drive 
through a town or a village, when he saw the R.S.S. over 
a forge ‘he (Sir Henry Simpson) wanted him to be able 
to say with confidence, “ At all events I shall be able to 
get my horse properly shod here.”’” He would therefore 
say to the worshipful master “ pray keep men out unless 
they are really entitled to registration.” He believed 
the scheme would float and be a success, but it would 
not float without the co-operation of the British public. 
It must be made attractive in some way so that it might 
be brought under the notice of horse owners and then if 
only good men were registered, people would soon be 
running after those who possessed the letters R.S.S. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Cray also supported the resolution, and 
said he should have hesitated before writing the report 
referred to by Mr. Sidney Smith, in the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society’s Journal if he had thought it would have 
placed him in the position of having to speak before such 
ameeting. At the same time, he felt exceedingly proud 
to have had some hand, at all events, in bringing the 
subject to the notice of the public by that report of 1587. 
He had been interested in horse-shoeing for 17 or 15 
| years in connection with the various argricultural socie- 
| ties throughout the country, notably the great Yorkshire 
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Society, and although he might now be marked, as Mr 
Smith had marked hin, still he thought the credit was 
more due to the Royal Agricultural Society, for being so 
quick in taking up what was merely a suggestion of his, 


for the introduction of horse-shoeing at their annual | 


meetings. It was now very gratifying to him to tind that 


there was some probability of those suggestions coming 


to fruition at no very distant period. He might also say 
by way of encouragement to the Farriers Company, that 
he had obtained a working Committee with a view of 
organising, as soon as possible, a Provincial committee 
for the whole of Yorkshire. (Cheers.) He would take 
that opportunity of asking those who were there from 
other counties to follow in the same wake as soon as 
possible. He was satistied that in other respects scarcely 
anything that science and skill could do had been left 
undone in order to promote the nurture and care of 
horses, but one most important item, that of horse- 
shoeing, had been left until the present moment. 

The resolution was then unanimously agreed to. 

Professor J. WorTLEY (President of the R.C.V.S.) 
then moved the following resolution :—“ That this meet- 


recommends that the Worshipful Company of Farriers 


proceed at once to organise the Registration Committee 
and take all other necessary steps to carry out the scheme, 
and that subscriptions be invited from the public to- 


wards the expenses of working the scheme.’ He 


observed that as the representative of the R.C.V.S. he 
had very much pleasure in saying that the profession to 
which he belonged looked upon this movement as one of 
supreme importance, and one which they readily em- 
braced when called upon to take part in the scheme 
which had been formulated by the Farriers’ Company, 
and which they sincerely hoped would be brought into 
operation in a short period of time. Of course, however 
clearly the necessity for technical instruction might be 
demonstrated, without the means by which to bring 
that technical instruction to bear upon those persons 
who would be called upon to exereise it, our move- 
ment would be of no avail. He thought the move- 
ment capable of attaining several ends. — First it 
seemed to be capable of removing the poor and much 
abused farrier from that perpetual round of abuse to 
which he has been exposed for many successive years. 
Next he hoped it will achieve mainly the object for which 
the scheme had been drafted, namely, to relieve our 
horse population from those many abuses to which they 
stood exposed at the hands of those men who were wai 
ting to be instructed, and who had erred in consequence 
of a want of that light which the public had failed to 
recognise as necessary to their success. He was far 
from feeling that the farrier of the present day was to 
blame for the pernicious influences which had followed 
upon his action in the matter of shoeing horses. — It was 
lamentable to think that so much money for a number 
of years had been expended in the improvement of the 
several breeds of our horses—that we have been increas- 
ing weight, size, action, symmetry, and everything which 
pertains to the elegance and utility of the horse and had 
lost sight of the most important element of protecting 
the organ upon which the value of the horse and even 
his very existence depended. He hoped therefore it 
would not be long before the influence of this scheme 
would be felt throughout the country. At the same 
time he might say that the R.C. V.S., which he had 
the honour and pleasure of representing that day, 
would use every endeavour to facilitate and advance the 
cause which they were considering, and would give every 
assistance in their power, both by rendering service in 
the direction of instructing farriers,and at the same tune 
by taking part in these examinations to which it is pro- 
to subinit them, and in any other way which might be 
in their power. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Alderman and Sheriff KNILL, 


in seconding the 
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resolution, said that as Master of the Plumbers’ ‘ompany 
he rose in order to thank those who had spoken hitherto 
for the kind acknowledgment they had made of the 
small services which his Company had been able to ren- 
der them. He had great pleasure in supporting the 
resolution. 
| Dr. FLEMING (Principal Veterinary Surgeon of the 
Army), in supporting the resolution, said that the object 
of the meeting, if carried out, would have a very reat 
effect in rendering the lives of horses more pleasant, and 
also more lengthened. On the’ Continent for a great 
many years the scheme which was new proposed had 
been pursued with very great advantage. In Belyium 
farriers for a’great number of years had been instructed, 
and he was assured by the director of the Veterinary School 
at Brussels that the benefit derived had been very great. 
When horse-owners and coachmen knew that farriers 
Were instructed, and that they were under the observation 
of a skilled body of examiners, they would perhaps pay 
more attention to the farriers and allow them to exercise 
their art as it should be practised, (Cheers.) 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Wynne KE. Baxter then read the list of subserip 
tions, and Mr. Sydney Smith moved a vote of thanks te 
the Lord Mayor for the use of the Mansion House and 

for presiding at the meeting, 

Mr. Wimpusn seconded the motion, 

Mr. G. Winuiams, a working farrier, who supported 
the resolution said that the ignorance, or what might be 
called ignorance,in regard to shoeing horses did not arise 
so much from a want of knowledge on the part of a 
journeyman farrier as from the pressure which was 
brought to bear upon him in many ways by the grooms 
and coachmen and also by the horse owners. ‘That was 
how a great deal of this lamentable ignorance occurred. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously, and the 
Lord Mayor having brietly replied the proceedings ter 
inated 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


THE FLESH OF ANIMALS INOCULATED 
WITH ANTHRAX OR MALIGNANT PUSTULE 
AS FOOD. 


De, Cuances Payton writing to The Beit. 
As find that the prac. 
tice of inoculating beasts and sheep intended for 
human food with anthrax, charbon, splenic fever, 
or malignant pustule for the disease is known hy 
all these. names — has been adopted to a certain ex- 
tent in this country, is likely to Inerease, 
for space your in which to call 
attention to the great danger and manifest mmpolicy 
of the process ? 

It appears to 
oculatiop, when 
of protection against a second artificial 
but the proteetion, such as it Is, only lants for a 
few months, or for the season in which it has been 
practised, and Koch’s experiments have proved that 
it is of little avail against nataral affection (which 
takes place through the intestines), While the pre. 
portion of deaths cansed by the invenlation itself is 
from a notoriously infected 


have been established that the in- 
not fatal, confers a certain amount 
inoculation 


as great as that arising 
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pasture. It has also been demonstrated that the | 
health and vital power of the animals subjected to 
inoculation, and who recover from the process, are 
so depressed that they die in a very large propor- 
tion from various other diseases (from which non- 
inoculated animals are free), and during the progress 
of which their secretions and discharges are probably 
infective of anthrax. 

The Hungarian Commission which sat to consider 
this question decided to absolutely prohibit the 
practice by private individuals, and Dr. Koch, the 
great German authority on such matters, nas warned 
us that ‘the preventive inoculation of M. Pasteur 
cannot be considered practically utilisable on ac- 
count of the insufficient protection which it gives 
against natural infection, on account of the short 
duration of that protection, and on account of the 
danger to which it subjects men and other non- 
inoculated animals.” Dr. Klein also—and I can 
quote no higher authority—who has most carefully 
investigated this subject on behalf of the English 


KOVAL AGRICULTURAL 


Local Government Board, tells us that “this country 


is comparatively free from anthrax, and that there- | 


fore the introduction of the so-called ‘ vaccin char- 
bonneux* is most dangerous and capable of pro- 
ducing incalculable mischief.” 

I may add that, of all bacilli, the bacillus of 
anthrax is one of the most tenacious of life; it 
subsists for years on pastures exposed to all weathers, 
and, as is well known, retains its infective proper- 
ties for prolonged and indefinite periods in the hair, 
the wool and the hides of animals who have suffered 
from the disease. It multiplies also enormously 
when inserted into the animal organism, and is only 
to be destroyed in meat or milk intended for human 
food by a degree of heat to which certain portions 
of cooked food are frequently not subjected. 

Surely, here are reasons enough for prohibiting 
a practice which, as Dr. Klein has truly remarked, 
‘‘ig most dangerous and capable of producing in- 
calculable mischief.” 


SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


Statement of Entries for the Plymouth Meeting, 1890, compared with Six Previous Years. 


NUMBER OF ANIMALS IN STOCK-YARD. 


Plymouth, Nottingham, Neweastle, Norwich, Preston, Shrewsbury York, 

1890. 1888. 1887. 1886. 1885. 1884. 1883, 
HORSES 341 546 500 493 438 407 611 
CATTLE 641 644 626 681 539 579 462 
SHEEP 576 537 513 446 433 490 412 
PIGS 221 148 194 203 203 211 211 

Toran 1,779 1,875 1,833 1,823 1,613 1,687 1,685 
POULTRY 692 343 405 191 325 — ~ 


HISTORY AND PATHOLOGY OF 
VACCINATION. 


To the Editors of Tue Lancer. 
Sirs, 

On my return from Egypt I read the review of my 
work on the above subject in your issue of March 
Ist, and as the question of vaccination is attracting 
much attention, owing to the appointment of a Royal 
Commission, I trust you will allow me to make some 
observations in reply. 


I find the following statement in reference to the 
lessened mortality from small-pox. “ It is surely idle 
to urge such reasoning (sanitation isolation, E.M.C.) 
in face of the fact that vaccination has been practised 
for three times the period that the principles of om 
tation have been put in force.” Surely your oe 
can scarcely have read the chapter on gg cr 
system of preventing small-pox. Nearly twenty 


years before the introduction of vaccination Hay- 


garth taught that men were not necessar! 
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to the small-pox, and that it could be avoided by 
observing certain rules, 
garth’s teaching a great effect on the profession and 
the public, but his scheme was actually carried out 
in Chester with great success, thus anticipating by 
more than a century the Leicester system and its 
later developement in Mr. Ritchie’s Act. 1 maintain 
that there were “ other circumstances” at work in 


the lessened mortality from small-pox. 
‘hat small-pox was actually spread by inoculation 
was openly acknowledged by the leading surgeons | 


and physicians of the day, such as Dimsdale and 
Adams, and a practitioner of 30 years’ standing ex- 
pressed his “unshaken opinion,” in 1801, that ~ if 


every Jancet had been confined to venesection, or to_ 
other operations equally simple, for only half a cen- 


tury past, we should by this time, judging from 


physical effects, in all human probability have known | 


as little of small-pox as we now do of the plague, 
sweating sickness, scurvy, &c.” Cow-pox inocula- 
tion by superseding small-pox inoculation was un- 
doubtedly of great service in getting rid of this 
fertile source of small-pox. And it was some * other 
circumstance,” and not cow-pox inoculation, which 
enabled Dr. Adams, F.R.S., physician to the London 
Small-pox Hospital, to write in 1807, * there are 
men in the highest practice in London who have 
rarely had occasion to visit a small-pox patient.” 
With regard to the case of John Baker, | 
still think that, as 1 have stated in my work, most 
probably (p. 273) the child died of the effects of the 
inoculation. We must not only take into account 
the state of the child’s arm, and that, as admitted, 
he did die very shortly after the experiment; but 


we must remember that it was an experiment with | 


equine lymph. It was a case of virulent horse-pox, 
and studying this case side by side with Amyot’s 
and other similar cases. | repeat that we are justified 
in regarding it as a fatal case of borse-pox. Dr. 
Creighton did not arrive at this conclusion, nor did 
he follow up the case very fully in ** Cox-pox and 
Vaccinal Syphilis: but after the publication of 
this work I independently collected all the evidence 
1 could find from my great interest on the subject of 
horse-pox. The conclusion at which | arrived agrees 
to a certain extent with Dr, Creighton’s final opinion 
as expressed in * Jenner and Vaccination.” Again, 
letme remind your reviewer that while Dr. Creighton 
was the first in this country to bring into prominent 
notice the affinity between cow-pox and syphilis. we 
must not forget the labours of Auzias-Turenne in 
France, who for more than twenty years investigated 
syphilis, cow-pox, and horse-pox; his — classical 
papers being published from about 1844 to 1867. 

In conclusion | still maintain that there is no 
scientific support for what is generally understood by 
“vaccination,” and that the practice is destined in 
more enlightened times to fall iuto desuetude, being 
replaced by the more rational and comprehensible 
procedure of the compulsory notification of small- 
pox and the isolation of all cases of this disease, or, 
in other words, the stamping-out system.—-1 am, 
Sits, yours obediently, 


Epoan M. Crooksnank. 
Manchester Square, April 16th, 1890. 


And not only had Hay. 


HISTORY AND PATHOLOGY OF VACCINA- 
TION,” 
| To the Editors of Tun Lancer. 


| Sirs, —Having read Dr. Crookshank’s letter, pub- 
| lished in your last issue, in which he refers to the 
| future stamping ont of small-pox by means of a 
combined system of notification and isolation to 
supersede vaccination, | am curious to know how he 
would provide against the disease spreading from 
an isolated case to the attendants, or to such of them 
as mnight be susceptible to it. And, beside the 
‘nurses, there would be the ambulance corps. the 
medical officer, the laundresses, and in the event of 
a patient’s death —no unlikely contingency —the 
undertaker and his attendants, all needing protec- 
tion from imminent risk: and each one likely to form 
a fresh centre of infection. As vaccination will 
then have become a thing of the past. there will be 
no vaccinated people and no virus available, Tt will. 
be a work of time and of some bitter ex perience 
before a sufficient number of persons protected by 
previous attacks of small-pox will be found to per- 
form all the multifarious duties just enumerated. 
One can picture the alarm and confusion consequent 

ona first severe outbreak of this disease in any 

densely populated district in’ the post-vaceinaticn 
period. — If 1 were asked to prophesy what would 

happen in such a conjuncture, | should say that 

there would come so violent a reaction in public 
opinion against the anti-vaccination movement that 

its promoters would be marked out as the first 

objects of popular vengeance, 

As one old enough to remember epidemic small- 
pox before the Compulsory Vaccination Act, | can 
speak to the difliculties experienced in limiting the 
spread of the disease among the unvaccinated, even 
with the aid of well-protected officials. — ‘The fact 
of small-pox being communicable before the appear- 
ance of the eruption would always operate agsinst 
the success of the best contrived system of isolation, 
In the case of Leicester, which Dr. Crookshank and 
his allies have made so much of, there can be no 
doubt. that the immunity it) has so long enjoyed is 
maintained by the presence of a large number of 
vaccinated pecple who form a sanitary cordon round 
any infections centre: and that when this genera- 
tion has passed away the weakness of the defences 
afforded by isolation will soon be made manifest 
1 cannot ‘help thinking that if Drs. Crookshant 
and Creighton had devoted as much attention te 
this aspect of the question as they have given te 
the pathology of cow pock and its congeners, they 
would never have become converts to the faith 
of the anti-vaccination league. 

J am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Guildford, May 26th, 1890, lenny 


The Board of Agriculture 
and Professor 


The Board of Agriculture. 
is now located at 3 St. James's Square, ) 
Veterinary Department have removed there 
from 44 Parliament Street. The latter address 18 now solely 
occupied by the Intelligence, Statistical, and ———— 
Department of the Board, under the control of Major 


| Craigie. 
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The Microbes of Pneumonia. 


Dr. Quetsner has examined the lungs of a 
number of children and adults dying from pneu- 
monia, his results showing that the pneumonia 
coceus of Friinkel and Weichselbaum is the usual 
bacterial cause of true croupous pneumonia, This 
coccus was also found in the majority of cases of 
broncho-pneumonia. — In both children and grown- 
up people the sputum contained the coccus at the 
very commencement of the lung affection, and its 
existence appeared to form a very good sign of the 
invasion of pneumonia of one kind or another. In 
the lungs of ten children who had died of various 
forms of pneumonia, primary as well as second- 
ary to measles, diphtheria, and tuberculosis, Fried- 
lander’s preumonia bacillus was not once found, but 
the coccus was found in eight cases. — In several 
instances it was impossible to distinguish between 
the catarrhal and the croupous form, as even in un- 
doubted catarrhal cases a very perceptible quantity 
of fibrinous exudation was found.-—Laneet. 


London Cart Horse Parade., 

The London Cart Horse Parade Society is sin- 
ecerely to be congratulated upon the success of its 
annual gathering. In five short years it has well- 
nigh trebled in numerical strength, while in point 
of quality its progress has been more striking still. 

Regent’s Park, on Whit-Monday, contained such a 
collection of fine drays as would make Uncle Sain’s 
heart leap for joy = Inueed_ it could not be but a 
pleasant spectacle to the horse-breeders of any 
country, for there was much to learn as well as to 
admire. No better object lesson could be presented 
to the swerving critic of Kngland’s cart horses; 
while the clean and ratty appearance of the animals 
shown bore ample testimony to the care bestowed 
upon them by their attendants—to the suecess which 
is attending the efforts of the society to inculcate the 
kindly treatment of the noble animals belonging to 
the vestries. coal merchants. brewers, &e.. of 
London. 

The judges were; —Parade and harness: Mr. Wil- 
liam Burdett-Coutts, M.P. (president of the society), 


done by the Cart Horse Parade Society, proposed a. 
hearty vote of thanks to the Baroness for her kind- 
ness in attending. This was cordialy given with 
cheers, and then Mr. Burdett Coutts. after alluding 
to the success of the gathering, and impressing 
upon all present the paramount importance of 
kindness to animals, spoke in hopeful terms of 
the future career of the society. In replying 
for the Baroness. he stated that the happiest days 
in her life were those she spent in befriending 
dumb animals. The vehicles having started for 
the West-end. the large crowd dispersed quietly ; 
and the police have stated that they have seldom 
or never had a more orderly assembly to control. 


Furmer & Stock Breeder. 


Dishorning Cattle. 

In view of the conflicting legal decisions in this 
country on the subject of dishorning cattle, to which 
the Attorney-General for Ireland referred in reply to 
a recent question in the House of Commons, some re- 
marks of the Consul at New Orleans in a late report 
will be read with interest. Mr. de Fonblanque 
quotes a report frem the director of the Missisippi 
College and Experimental Station, who says there is 
not much pain indishorning cattle if the work isskil- 
fully and quickly performed at the proper season of 
the year, and properly attended to until the healing 
process is complete. The cattle should be in good 
order and well fed. Several strong reasons are 
given why cattle should be dishorned. In the first 
place they hook and torment each other, the stronger 
constantly persecuting the weak: horns are used as 
tormentors, not usually as a protection, Strong 
cattle with sharp horns are the tyrants and perse- 
cuturs of weak and helpless cattle in the herd, and 
dishorning makes them peaceable and harmless. A 
great many more cattle can be made comfortable in 
the same area of pens or yards without horns than 
with them. Hornless beeves suffer less on rail- 
road journey than horned cattle. Again, beeves 
fatten better without horns than with them, and 
milch cows are benefited by dishorning. After the 
healing process is complete the cows give more and 


Major General Ravenhill (Government inspector | 3 
of cavalry mounts). and Professor Wortley. Axe, | 8nd richer milk after being dishorned. To prevent 


Space’ will not permit of a list of those gaining the necessity of diskorning, the miniature horns on 


awards, but noticeable among them were employes | calves ahould he removed with sharp knife, — 
of the City Commission of Sewers, who took four | ing the hairand button with one quick cut. The pein 
first prizes; Battersea Vestry (four firsts), Messrs. | single stab by . sharp 
Berger (five). Kensington Vestry, the Cannon Brew. then is over; the hooking propensity of the anima 
ery, St. George’s Hanover Square Vestry Spratt’s and the horn are both effectually cut short.—The 
Patent, Garton, Hill and Co., Younger and Co., Peto | Times, May 26. 


Brothers. Charrington’s Brewery, Gordon and Co.. | 
Culverhouse and Co., Nadin and Co., Tyne Main | Cattle Disease in Russia. 
Coal Company, Hampstead Vestry. St. Luke’s Vestry, Cattle plague still prevails to an alarming extent in many 
Slee, Slee and Co., and others. Only one four-horse | districts of Russiain Europe. Reliable — of oy 
team competed, a splendid quart ‘ ravages of the disease are difficult to get ; but during the las 
Hampton Mr. bods quarter of 1889 for East and South Russia, the returns 
. vignteen entries were gives 5,699 cattle died and killed, and for the Caucasus, 6,426, 
, In many districts of the Caucasus, however, where the disease 
_is known to have been prevalent, no returns’ are made. In 
| Siberia and Asiatic Russia it is almost impossible to check 
| the ravages of the disease, and no systematic attempt 
| appears us yet to have been made to bring it under official 
| control. 


rejected on the ground of greasy heels, dirty condi- 
tion, or being lame. 

The Baroness Burdett-Coutts having presented 
the brasses and diplomas, Major-General Ravenhill. 
remarking upon the good work which was being 
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